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Marr. x. 16, 


— Be ye therefore wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs 


as doves. , 


ſtate of the world, at the time of the firſt planting of 


appearance, fo hopeleſs an enterprize. The commiſſion, 


with which they were charged, was nothing leſs, than 
to prevail on men to renounce their ſeveral moſt revered 
religions, to relinquiſh their darling cuſtoms and favourite 


_ inſtitutions; to reſign their eaſe, forfeit their honours and 


_ worldly emoluments; and to embark in a cauſe that was 
attended with numberleſs circumſtances to terrify them, 
and devoid of every temporal motive to invite and allure 


them. To this end, they were to contend with the in- 


veterate prejudices of the Jew, the groſs idolatry of the 


| Gentile, the intereſted bigotry of the Prieſt, the cavilling 


| ſubtlety of the Philoſopher, the blind ſuperſtition of the _ 


Vulgar, and the paſſions and vices of all men. Had the 


Apoſtles been remarkably eminent for their abilities and 
learning, ſignally diſtinguiſhed. by their rank and ſtation, 


or of any conſiderable influence on account of their wealth 


. and fortune, yet, even. in theſe favourable circumitances, 


A en they 
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T requires bat a very flight and curſory view of the 


_ Chriſtianity, in order to be convinced of the many and 
great difficulties, which they muſt neceſſarily encoun- 
ter, who. were ordained for the carrying on fo unpromiſing 

a defign, and for executing ſo arduous, and, to all human 
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they could have had But little 4h of ſucceſs, in enter- 
ing fa liſts againſt ſo many and ſuch formidable adver- 
faries. How difcouraging then muſt have been the pro- 
ſpect, and how unequal the conteſt, between the potent 
efforts of an oppoſition, ſo firmly combined and leagued 

together, and the weak attempts of a few plain, indigent, 
and illiterate men, void of all ſkill and addreſs; unprac- 
tiſed in the ways of the world; untutored in the inſinu- 
ating arts of perſuaſion; and deficient in all thoſe ac- 
5 compliſhments and endowments, which men are generally 
apt to admire ſo much, and to be ſo much admired for ? 
They were, it is true, appointed to promulge a moſt 
amiable and perfect religion, and one, which carried with 
It all the 'marks of it's divine original; a religion calcu- 
lated to give men juſter and truer notions of God and of 
themſelves; to exalt the dignity, enlighten the faculties, 
and purify the morals of corrupted nature; in a word, 


a a religion equally promotive of ſocial and private happineſs, 


and moſt admirably adapted to compleat the preſent, as 
well as future felicity of all mankind. But how weighty 


Dover theſe conſiderations might prove to ingenuous minds, 


and to candid and impartial inquirers after truth, yet 
would they but little avail againſt the united force and . 
joint renitency of long - indulged habits, deep-rooted pre- 


judices, predominant paſſions, and controuling intereſts; 


and all theſe backed by the J of civil power and TY 
authority. 
Such then being the ſtate of the Dx TY and ſuch the 
ſeeming inſufficiency of the Apoſtles for ſo great an un- 
dertaking; ſurely it muſt have required, on their part, the 
atmoſt prudence and circumſpection, joined with the moſt 
exemplary and irreproacheable conduct, to engage men to 
embrace their doctrine, or rather, to prevail on them nct 


20: 


151 | 
to perſecute it. Now of all the precepts given them for 
obtaining theſe ends, and for procuring the deſired and 
wiſhed-for ſucceſs to their miniſtry, none (fo far as it 
depended upon mere human means and endeavours ) 
ſeemed more proper, or more likely to prove effectual, 
than the advice given them by our Saviour, in the words 
of my text, Be ye wwiſe as ſerpents, and harmle eſs as doves. 
Different, far different, bleſſed be God, are the circum- 
ſtances of the times, in which we live, and thoſe of the 
Apoſtles, and firſt preachers of the Goſpel. Their's were 
the gloomy and diſtreſsful ſeaſons of perſecution ; our's the 
milder and happier days of eſtabliſhment : the civil ſword 
was then unſheathed to ſtop the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; 
Kings are now become it's nurſing- fathers, and Queens 
it's nurſing-mothers: they had the difficult taſk aſſigned 
them of making converts to a new and ſelf-denying re- 
ligion, of laying the foundation of the Chriſtian Church, 
| and; of raiſing it on the ruins of the Jewiſh Synagogue, 
and the Heathen Temples ; 3; our's is the eaſier province of 
7 addrefling ourſelves to thoſe, who have been baptized 
into the Chriſtian faith, educated in the knowledge of it's 
principles, and who acknowledge themſelves to be the 
_ diſciples of Chriſt, their Lord and their Maſter. 5 
- at notwithſtanding this ftriking and glaring difference 
betwixt the circumſtances of the Apoſtles times and our's, 
it muſt however be confeſſed that there is ſome diſtant 
likeneſs and faint reſemblance between them; the preſent. 


_ Miniſters of the Goſpel having difficulties to encounter, 


which will require the utmoſt abilities and prudence to 
ſiurmount. They too have reaſoners to confute, preju- 
dices to remove, the ignorant to inſtruct, and the vicious 5 
to reclaim; and therefore the words of our Saviour may 
with great propriety be addreſſed to them, ſince 'tis on 
ſeveral a accounts their concern, as well as that of the firſt 


preachers | 


| "Tt 6 T 
preachers of Chriſtianity, if they would procure acceſs 


to their miniſtry, to be as W iſe as frag and as Bari * 
as doves. 


But the expediency, not to ſay neveſſity of theſe two 
yirtues towards a due diſcharge of the Miniſterial office 
will better appear, by pointing out ſome of the principal 
difficulties which attend it. 

To begin then with the diſputers of this world, the 
profeſſed enemies of our religion, who are moſt zealouſly 
bent on ſubverting that faith, for which we are earneſtly 
to contend. It were needleſs to obſerve before this 
learned audience, that this is not a difficulty peculiar 

to the preſent times, but that men of this ſtamp and 
character have appeared in every age of the Church, 
And great probability there is, that there never will be 
wanting ſuch, as long as irregular luſts and paſſions ſhalt 

be capable of debauching the powers of reafon, and 
ſetting men at variance with truth ; as long as vanity ſhall. 
be able to tempt them to diſdain the common road, and 

to look upon ſingularity of opinion as a ſure mark of ſupe- . 

ior abilities; or as long as ſpleen. can excite a perverſe 
ppirit of contradiction, and diſpoſe them to take exception. 

at every thing, which ſuits not their particular humour 
and complexion. But though the cauſe of infidelity never 
has, and, as long as human nature is ſwayed by ſimilar 
5 paſſions, probably never will want it's advocates and friends; 
yet will the methods of promoting it, in different periods, 
be as different in the deceivers, as are the characters and diſ- 
poſitions of thoſe, for whom they lie in wait to deceive. 


In a religious and a virtuous age, when piety and good 
manners are in requeſt, the deſigns of unbelievers will be 
carried on with more caution and diffidence, with more 
modeſty and reſerve; but in times of general corruption, 


cover- run with libertine principles and practices, they will 
act 


5 1 
act with more undiſguiſed openneſs, and more unguarded 
zeal. And ſurely it is no very favourable ſymptom of the 
temper of the preſent age to obſerve with what unre- 
ſtrained inſolence, and unprecedented licentiouſneſs, the 
| patrons of Infidelity have of late exerted themſelves in 
ſeducing every rank of men from their ſteadineſs in the 
Chriſtian faith. For has not every expedient been put 
in practice, which ingenious and induſtrious malice could 
ſuggeſt, to caſt an odium on religion, and to bring it into 
diſeſteem and contempt? Have not argument and wit, 
ſophiſtry and cavil, banter and ridicule, all of them been 
employed in their turn, to prove Chriſtianity an impoſture, 
and the worſhip of God ſuperſtition ? Have not the authors 
of theſe ſchemes, the more effectually to carry their point, 
affected a variety of ſhapes and diſguiſes, acting one while 
with all the virulence of avowed enmity, and other while, 
under the maſk of pretended friendſhip ; now in the cha- 
racter of cloſe reaſoners and objectors in form, and then 
again, in that of looſer and gentler eſſayiſts; ; at ſome times 
| In the equivocal attire of raillery and irony, and at others, 
in the groſs and indecent dreſs of ſarcaſm and invective ? 
And is there not too much reaſon to fear, that in ſome 
one or other of theſe ſhapes, they have proved more ſac- 
ceſsful than any good man, and true lover of his country, 
would wiſh: to ſee them? For is not the eagerneſs, with 
which theſe writings are ſought after, and the attention, 
which is uſually paid them, an evident token of the ap- 
probation they meet with ; and though the manifeſt pur- 
port of them be an inſult upon religion, morality, and 
civil government, yet have they not been ſuffered to paſs 
with fewer marks of publick diſpleaſure than they moſt 
juſtly deſerve? And as there is too great a diſpoſition in 
| mankind to be influenced by the authority of higher ex- 


Top; 


TE 
amples, ſo have not theſe pernicious tenets gained of late 
a more favourable reception; and acquired greater currency, 
by having ſtamped upon them the name of a noble and 
celebrated writer, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome 
mgenious performances on other ſubjects, and by having 
filled one of the moſt ur tant and a ag offices 
in the Rate: 1 
If then the ſhort ſketch, which has here been given,. 
de a true picture of the ſtate of things amongſt us; (would 
to God there were leſs of truth in it, than I fear there is 1) 

if Infidelity be not only gaining ground, but advancing 
with larger and bolder ſtrides than uſual, ſurely there is 
great occaſion for the utmoſt exerciſe of wiſdom in the 
choice of proper methods to check it's growth, and retard 


it's progreſs. When our adverſaries are putting every a 


ice and ſtratagem in practice to pervert men from the 
truth; when they are, with all imaginable addreſs and 
policy, ſetting up the wiſdom of man in oppoſition to the 


power of God, and endeavouring to eſtabliſh a kingdom 


f of darkneſs by putting out the glorious light of the Goſpel ; 1 


and when they are carrying on theſe deſigns, not as here- 


tofore, by ſecret and indirect methods, but ſyſtematically, 


as it were, and in form, doubtleſs the greateſt prudence 

and circumſpeCtion i 18 required, on our parts, to counteract: 

their meaſures, to fruſtrate their pernicious ſchemes, and 
to diſconcert their deep-laid plan of univerſal ſcepticiſm 

and infidelity. When they are furniſhed with all forts of 
weapons for managing their attacks, it is by all means 
requiſite that the Chriſtian Miniſtry ſhould be provided 
with armour proper to repell them. And that they are 
moſt amply provided with all the armour neceffary for that 
- purpoſe, will evidently appear by an appeal to thoſe excellent 
vindications of our religion, and thoſe ſolid and ſatisfactory 
anſwers. 


8 ſettled it 8 foundation. 


. ("FJ 
anſwers to every the minuteſt objection againſt it, which 
do honour to our Church and Nation. For in theſe the 
judicious and unprejudiced reader will find all the important 
and intereſting points of controverſy ſet in a true and juſt 
light ; the meaning of many difficult and obſcure paſſages 
of Scripture aſcertained ; it's ſeeming inconſiſtencies recon- 
ciled ; it's hiſtorical facts confirmed; the excellency of it's 
doctrine diſplayed ; the evidence of miracles and prophecy, 
thoſe fundamental pillars of Chriſtianity, put upon a ſure 
and conſiſtent footing ; and the truth and certainty of our 
religion eſtabliſhed upon the firmeſt baſis, and moſt im- 
moveable foundation. In ſome of them he will meet with 
ſuch ſtrength of reaſoning and clearneſs of expreſſion, ſuch 
a depth of learning and fund of good ſenſe, and all this 
managed with ſo good and candid an intention, that he 
will almoſt thank the Infidel for the pleaſure and inſtruc- | 


tion, which his attacks upon Chriſtianity have undeſign- 5 


edly procured him. For though theſe bold and repeated 
attacks have proved of the moſt pernicious conſequence in 
other reſpects, yet, through the providence of God, who 
is able to bring good out of evil, have they at leaſt been 
productive of this ſalutary effect, that they have excited 
more care and attention in weighing the evidence, and 
more accuracy and preciſion in explaining the doctrines of 
revelation ; and have provoked many able writers to employ 
their pens in it's defence, who might otherwiſe have thought 5 
ſuch a taſk needleſs and ſuperfluous. So that the ſtruggles 
of this Anti-Chriſtian faction, like the projected encroach- 
ments of an ambitious and a reſtleſs enemy, have added 
ſtrength to what they meant to deſtroy; and though, for 
a vhile, they have ſeemed to ſhake the top of the Chriſtian 
Church, yet have they, at the ſame time, more ſecurely 
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But though . of ingenuous diſpoſitions, and the 
ſincere lovers of truth will find themſelves greatly con- 
firmed in their faith by a careful peruſal of the writings, 
1 have mentioned, yet as there are but few, who have 
them in their hands, and fewer ſtill, who have abilities, 
leiſure, and inclination to conſider them with the attention 
they deſerve, ſo it is not to be expected that, directly and 
of themſelves, they can have any conſiderable influence 
on the bulk of mankind. Not that I would intimate any 
ſuſpicion of the works of Deiſtical writers being more 
read, or better underſtood by the common herd of Infidels. 
Alaſs! he muſt be but little acquainted with the world, 
who does not ſee that arguments levelled againſt Chriſti- 
anity are taken upon truſt, and that any dbſucility 3 in favour 
of irreligious ſyſtems is ſwallowed down, without exami- 
nation, with a moſt reſigned and implicit faith ; nay, that 
many, who are only acquainted with the general deſign of 
ſuch writings, and not at all with the manner in which it 
is executed, have affected to adopt theſe notions, , not as 


being convinced of the truth of them, but as being more 


agreeable to the gaiety of their temper, and more recon- 
cileable with their manner of life and converſation. 
Since then the unwearied diligence of the enemy, aided 
by the natural blandiſhments of vice, and an averſion to 
the reſtraints of the Goſpel, is apt to prove ſo ſucceſsful, 
and the confutation of looſe and libertine principles is not 
likely to extend ſo far as the principles themſelves ; it muſt 
chiefly reſt on the care and endeavours of the Parochial 
Clergy to prevent the contagion of this irreligious phrenzy, 
or in caſe ſome of that poiſon, which has been diſfuſed 
with ſo liberal a hand, ſhould have been unhappily ſucked 
in, to expell it by proper and timely antidotes. Religions 
laſt refuge muſt be 1n them, as being beſt able to maintain 


her 


aN 
her cauſe, by t 44 opportunities, they are furniſhed with, 


of laying open and expoſing the weak objections, bad 
reaſoning, and worſe views, of all thoſe, who wiſh her 
ill. And as ſome portion of the ſerpent's wiſdom is re- 
quiſite for the management of this work, ſo neither can 
it be conducted, as it ought, without a due mixture of 
the 1 innocence of the dove. 
Whatever provocation therefore we may have had from 
perſonal abuſe, (for when Chriſtianity itſelf is openly in- 
ſulted and ridiculed, it's Miniſters muſt expect a ſhare in 
the ſame treatment) or whatever juſter indignation may 
have been raiſed by indecent reflections on religion, it ſhould 
never tranſport us ſo far as to make us betray any ſigns of 
violence or paſſion, or tempt us to exceed the bounds of 
candor, good manners, and moderation. Zeal for error 
hath indeed a natural tendency to make men fierce ; but 
ſurely a zeal for true religion ſhould rather ſoften their 
diſpoſitions, inſpire them with cool and diſpaſſionate be- 
| haviour, and render them meek, peaceable, and gentle 
_ unto all men. No intolerant principles, or. perſecuting 
| ſpirit, will ever find a place in that breaſt, which is 
influenced by no other motive but a prudent zeal for the 
honour of God, and a fincere deſire for the happineſs of 
mankind. In a word, whilſt we are actuated by that 
principle, and that only, we ſhall ſhew by an engaging 
and conciliatory conduct, (which may poſſibly make con- 
verts of thoſe, on whom the ſtrongeſt arguments can make 
no impreſſion) that we mean not to inſult over their errors, 
but to inftru& them in the truth, and that we have a much 
better claim to that honourable title, by which they, on 


all occaſions, affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves, THE LOVERS 
| or FREEDOM AND TRUTH. 
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But I proceed to con ider another difficulty, which 
oceurs in the diſcharge of the Miniſterial office, I mean, 
that of prejudice. And perhaps it might have been judged 
more proper to have given this the firſt and leading con- 
fideration, becauſe till this obſtacle be removed, all other 
difficulties are abſolutely unſurmountable. For in vain 
| ſhall we employ our arguments to convince the Infidel, 
our inſtructions to enlighten the ignorant, or our advice 
to reform the libertine, as long as the mind is held under 
the power and dominion of a paſſion, which is capable 
of rendering the application of our beſt talents uſeleſs, and 
the exertion of our utmoſt endeavours ineffectual. The 
removal therefore of this is an object well worth our care 
and attention; though it muſt, at the fame time, be 

acknowledged, that it is a taſk, which is to be managed 

with the greateſt delicacy and {kill, and is uſually attended 
with more than ordinary difficulty, inaſmuch as the ſource _ 
_— OD frequently unknown, as it ſlides inſenſibly into 


the mind, is founded more in humour and caprice tan 
reaſon and judgment, and takes it's riſe from a variety of 
circumſtances, many of them very trivial and inſignificant. 


However, if we take prudence and innocence for our 
directors and guides, we ſhall be beſt able to ſhelter our- 
ſelves from the baneful influence of this malevolent af- 
fection, whether it be originally founded in an averſion to 
religion itſelf, or in a perſonal diſlike to it's miniſters; 
for ſo malignant and diffuſive is it's force, that it eaſily 
extends itſelf from the doctrine to the teacher; or, if the 
firſt bad impreſſions reach no farther than the man, they 


- never fail in the end to affect the credit of his doctrine. 


Are there then prejudices entertained againſt the Goſpel : 
on account of the ſuppoſed difficulty of practiſing it's pre- 


 Copts | ? Is the heart * againſt a ſyſtem of laws, 
ws Which 
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which thwart ſome of it's favourite inclinations, and ate 
deemed ungrateful to fleſh and blood ? The diſcreet Paſtor, 
fully ſenſible of the ill effects of a prejudice ſuggeſted by 
the ſtrength of natural propenſities, will affiduouſly apply 
himſelf to the raiſing more benign and friendly diſpoſitions | 
towards religion, by drawing it in it's moſt lovely colours, 
and it's moſt inviting form. To this end, he will endea- 
vour to ſhew, that the practice of true religion affords 
a much higher and nobler pleaſure than any of thoſe carnal 
ones, which it forbids ; that the reſtraints it lays us under 
are no other than what both reaſon and intereſt recommend 
to our choice; that Chriſtianity, though it be a grave and 


ſerious, yet is it by no means a ſour and burthenſome, 


a hard and impracticable inſtitution ; that there is room 
enough, within the compaſs of our duty, and conſiſtently 
with the peace of a good conſcience, and the hope of 
future happineſs, to provide convenient pleaſure for every 
ſenſe that God has endued us with: upon the whole, he 
will repreſent the ſervice of Chriſt, when compared with 
” the tyranny of inordinate appetites, as perfect freedom, 
and will evince his yoke to be eaſy, and his burden ligbt. 
Have prejudices been occaſioned by a forbidding auſte- 
Hts: and a rigid exaction of greater degrees of perfection 
than is well compatible with human frailty? Go to the 
ſchool of wiſdom, and learn of her to render the Mini- 
ſterial character more acceptable by gentleneſs, affability, 
and all kind of innocent and lawful indulgence. Such 
a conduct has a natural tendency to engage the affections 
of men, and to win them over to the cauſe of virtue; 


whereas ſevere gravity and ſullen moroſeneſs will perſonally 


diſguſt, and ſo obſtruct that ſhare of eſteem, which is 
neceſſary to the very being of a profeflion, whoſe prin- 
cipal end is to inſtruct and to perſuade, 


On 


{ 14 ] 


on the other hand, has levity of behaviour, and a few 


inſtances of inadvertent conduct made unfavourable im- 


preſſions on the mind? Here again, wiſdom will direct us 


to ſuch rules of ſuitable decorum, and becoming ſedateneſs, 


as will be moſt likely to eraſe them. And to excite us 
the more to a conſtant obſervance of propriety of deport- 
ment, and conſiſtency of character, ſhe will inform us, 


if we can Poſſibly ſtand in need of ſuch information, that 
the world is ever too ready to improve the ſmalleſt ob- 
liquity obſervable in the Clergyman's conduct, and that 


notwithſtanding the arduouſneſs and delicacy of his func- 


tion, yet ſo little indulgence i is ſhewn him, that real crimes 
in other men are more ealily « overlooked than mere indiſ- 


cretions in him. 
Have prejudices been raiſed by too much warmth about 


matters of little or no conſequence, or too much indiffe- 
rence about things of the higheſt importance ? This will 
be beſt avoided by not laying, on one hand, too great a 
ſtreſs on the embracing tuch opinions, as have no autho- 
1 rity of God to make them facred, or running out into an 
unwarrantable fondneſs for ſuch things, as he hath no 


where eſtabliſhed; and, on the other hand, by expreſſing, 


on all occaſions, a due and becoming zeal for the cauſe of 


inſulted religion, and derided virtue; and a Juſt and proper 


indignation at every e to countenance 8 or 
to patronize vice. 


It were impoſlible, within the compaſs of a diſcourſe 


87 this nature, even to hint at all the various iources of pre- 


judice; but there is one, more common perhaps than any 
other, of which I have defignedly taken no notice, be- 
cauſe with our utmoſt prudence and iunocence it will not 


be in our power to avoid it, I mean, the prejudices of the 
worldling and voluptuous, the difſolute and immorel. 


For 
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For if by giving advice, which ſuch in PEW are 
| backward to take; and by ſetting examples of regu- 


larity and virtue, which, in this degenerate age, they 


are not inclined to follow ; if by exhorting them to bridle 
their unruly appetites, and to reſtrain within due bounds 
their eager and darling purſuits after pleaſure, honours, 
and wealth; if, I fay, ſuch examples and ſuch exhorta- 


tions expoſe us to hatred and ill-will, we muſt be content 
to bear it; nor need we be very uneaſy under it, ſince 
theſe are ſuch prejudices, as it will ever be a real honour to 


us to have deſerved. 


Another difficulty, which will frequently give the 


Chriſtian Miniſter no ſmall degree of trouble, is the diffi- 


culty of inſtruction; which, though owing to various 
other cauſes, (ſuch as the vanity of ſome, which inclines 
them to think they need no inſtruction, and the indiſpoſi- 


tion of others, which makes them indifferent, whether 


5 they know any thing, or nothing of religion) yet is it 
prir e pally to be aſcribed to a prevailing ſpecies of ignorance 
very obſervable in moſt. And though a complaint of this 
nature, in ſo enlightened an age, may appear ſomewhat 
extraordinary, yet, certain it is, that to whateyer height 
and perfection the arts and ſciences may have been carried, 


our advancement in ſpiritual knowledge has, generally ſpeak- 
ing, by no means kept equal pace with our improvements 


in other branches of more polite and faſhionable learning. 


For is it not a fad and melancholy truth, that there are 
ſome, who, for want of proper culture in their infant and 
early years, are perfectly unacquainted with the firſt and 


| plaineſt principles of religion, the very elements and rudi- 
ments of Chriſtianity, who labour under a deplorable and 
fatal blindneſs in divine matters, and know no more of 


the terms of the Goſpel, than if it had never been revealed ? 


And 


49005 © e 


And are there not others, even men of rank, and birth, 
and fortune, who, though they have had the advantage 
of a liberal and learned education, nay, and made conſi- 
derable proficiency in other parts of literature, are yet 
ſcandalouſſy deficient in the knowledge of ſuch things, as 
are moſt neceſſary to be known, even of thoſe great and 
important truths, which lead to happineſs and falvation ? 
And is there not great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the enemies 
to religion are too well acquainted with the general igno- 
rance of our people in ſpiritual affairs? For have they not 
taken all the advantage, which ſuch a circumſtance could 
give them, of making groſs and palpable miſrepreſentations 
of Scripture, and of obtruding old, borrowed, and refuted 
objections, dreſſed up perhaps in a ſomewhat different 
form, with all the air of novel diſcoveries? And is not 
the alarming Progreſs of ſome modern Enthuſiaſts, who 
are induſtrious in unſettling the minds of many well-mean- 
ing perſons, chiefly owing to the ignorance of thoſe, 
who become a prey to their unwarrantable, _ too 
f ſucceſsful methods of deluſion ? e 
Such then being the groſſneſs of ignorance in many, 
ſo apparent the deficiency of religious knowledge in more, 
and fo fatal the conſequences of it in all, can any thing 
be thought more worthy a preacher of the Goſpel, than _ 
to apply himſelf with all his care to inſtill into the void 
and uninſtructed mind the fundamental principles and 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, to infuſe juft and true notions of 
the moſt intereſting and important points of religion, to 
eſtabliſh men's faith upon firm and rational grounds, and 
to furniſh them with clear and ſatisfactory reaſons of the 
hope that is in them. And as this is a work, which 
will be attended with ſome labour and difticulty, (for the 
goQrines of religion are not be taught in a flight and 
perfunctor 
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cy manner, but to be aſſiduouſſy and repeatedly 
inculcated) ſo will it require no ſmall meaſure of wiſdom 
and judgment, to execute it in ſuch a method, as may 
prove moſt uſeful and inſtructive. It will therefore ever 
be a point, which a diſcreet and conſcientious teacher will 
have in view, to acquaint himſelf with the natural capa- 
cities, as well as moral improvements, of thoſe to whom 
his diſcourſes are to be addreſſed. And as he will be leſs 
ſolicitous to diſplay his own abilities than to procure their 
good, will aim leſs at being admired than being under- 
ſtood, fo, after having made choice of ſubjects every way 

; adapted to their circumſtances, he will endeavour to manage 
them in a manner adequate to their underſtandings. New 


and uncommon and merely ſpeculative topicks he will 


induſtriouſſy avoid; nor will he affect to treat any point in 


a too refined and uncommon way, as it can never anſwer 


any wiſe and good end in popular aſſemblies. In ſhort, 
when experience and obſervation have taught him, not 
only the ſpiritual wants, but alſo the intellectual capacities 
of his audience, he will make ſo prudent a choice of his 
ſubject, and will handle it in a method ſo pertinent and 
judicious, as is moſt likely to anſwer that pee end of 
his office, of which we are now ſpeaking. 
hut it is time to take a view of the Chriſtian Miniſter 
contending with the vices and corruption of the age; 
which, as it is the laſt difficulty I propoſe to touch upon, 
ſo perhaps is it the moſt conſiderable of all; at leaſt, if 
there be any regard due to that maxim of a venerable Sage | 
of antiquity, that all arrs and ſciences have leſs of d; Hculty 5 
in them, than that of making men good. It would, I am 
| ſenſible, be rather an indication of a peeviſh and querulous 
| temper, than of a perfect knowledge of the world, to 
complain of the extreme degeneracy of the preſent age, 
and to repreſent it as the worſt, in all reſpeRts, of — that 
C. — 
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have preceded it. The profligacy of the times has always 


been a common and popular topick of declamation, which 
ſhews it to have been founded more in that foible of our 


nature, a propenſity to complain, than on any exact and 


impartial ſurvey of the moral ſtate and condition of the 


world. But though the prevalence of wickedneſs in general 
has been much the ſame at all times, yet has it undergone 
ſuch a variety of changes, and appeared in ſuch a diverſity 


of modes and forms, that different ages have been remark- 
able not only for different, but even oppoſite vices. Atheiſm 
and Infidelity have been the diſtinguiſhing characters of one 
period; ſuperſtition and credulity of another: one while 
hypocriſy, and great pretences to godlineſs, have prevailed; 
at another time open profaneneſs, and an affected diſregard 
and contempt of every thing facred, have had their run: 
unſocial parſimony, and too cloſe an attention to our private 
cConcerns, have been the reigning vices of one age; whilſt 
luxury and exceſs, prodigality and intemperance, have been 
as remarkable in another. Now it requires no extraordinary 
ſhare of ſagacity and penetration to point out the peculiar 
_ complexion and colour of the preſent age: the moſt ſuper- 1 
ficial obſerver cannot but perceive, that an inſatiable love of 


pleaſure, an unmanly levity of temper, an entire diſſipation | 


of thought, intereſted for little elſe but the events of play, 
which is now become the moſt important concern of life ; 


and an averſion to every thing grave and ſerious, are the 


ſtriking and characteriſtick features of modern times. It 


were well, if the pleaſures thus eagerly purſued were 


always innocent, and nothing were ſought after but a 
_ circle of vain and trifling amuſements; but candor itſelf 
| muſt own, that many forbidden gratifications and finful 


indulgences have not only loſt all check and reſtraint of 
ſhame, but are even ranked in the number of genteel | 


and faſhionable accompliſhments, Vice being thus grown 


rep Ws. 
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| reputable, and, inſtead of ſeeking concealment and diſguiſe, 
affecting to diſplay itſelf in full view of the world, dreſſed 
in it's gayeſt colours, and fraught with it's moſt alluring 
baits, it has, as might reaſonably be expected, widely 
extended it's dominion, and captivated almoſt every order 
and degree of men. If then there are ſuch unfavourable 
ſymptoms of an univerſal corruption of manners, and of 
principles too; if the former are unreſtrained by any ſenſe | 
of ſhame, and the latter uninfluenced by any ſenſe of 
religion; if vice, inſtead of betraying it's natural timidity, 
has aſſumed an air of inſolence and pride; how arduous 
| and how diſcouraging, in ſuch circumſtances, muſt be the 
province of thoſe, whoſe endeavours are bent on checking 
the career of growing wickedneſs, and reſtoring the credit 
of declining virtue? To make any ſober and ſerious | 
7 impreſſions on minds intoxicated with full draughts of 


1 5 pleaſure; to ſow the ſeeds of religion and virtue in a ſoil 


cover-run with looſe principles and immoral practices; to 
prevail on men, wedded to the gratification of ſenſual 
_ appetites, to lend an attentive ear to the voice of reaſon; © 
and to wean from confirmed habits of voluptuouſneſs thoſe, 
who, from their very infancy, have been trained up to Aa 
life of ſoftneſs, oftentation, and expenſive folly, is an 
; undertaking, which, though attended with great labour 
and difficulty, muſt yet be accompanied with greater 5 
degrees of wiſdom and art. And the wiſdom, which is 
ſo neceſſary a qualification for the management of this 
work, is not a faculty, which is to be learned by rule, 6 
much as by obſervation and experience of the world: it is 
not to be acquired. from general maxims, which are of 
little or no uſe; but from a thorough knowledge and 
acquaintance with mankind; a perfe& underſtanding of 
their different geniuſes, capacities, and educations ; their 
various employments and purſuits; but above all, their 
— 8 leading 


leading principles and governing paſſions, which are the 


maſter-ſprings of action, and the regulators of every move- 


ment of the ſoul. Without a competent knowledge of this 


ſort, the Preacher, however qualified in other reſpects, will 
not be ſo far a maſter of addreſs, as to be able to make his 


way to the favourable opinion of his hearers, without 


which tis hardly to be expected he ſhould be inſtrumental 


in doing much good. For, if the doing of good be a 
point which he has ſincerely at heart, he muſt take ſome 


pains to render himſelf and his diſcourſes acceptable by all 
honeſt methods, and muſt endeavour, after the example of 


St. Paul, to become all Fong. to ) all men, that ſo be may by 


all means ſave ſome. - 
And as he will ſtrive by a ſuitable addreſs to accommodate 


himſelf to the various capacities and conditions of men, fo. 
will he employ ſuch different arguments and conſiderations; 
as are moſt likely to make an impreſſion upon the reſpective 
frames and diſpoſitions of their minds. With this view, 
he will thoroughly acquaint himſelf with all the pretended 
foundations of morality, with every obligation to virtue, 
and with all the motives and excitements to the practice 
of religious duties. The natural and eſſential difference of 
things, the inſtinctive moral ſenſe, and the awful and 


intereſting will of God, that admirable and triple proviſion 


for the ſupport of virtue, will, each of them, be urged in 
it's turn, and inſiſted on, on proper occaſions. For moral 
rectitude and obliquity may prevail on the rationaliſt to 
forſake his vices; the lovely and attractive charms f 
virtue, and the odious deformity of vice, may probably lay 
hold of the ingenuous libertine; and the ill effects of ̃ 
immorality upon our health, our fortunes, the peace and 
tranquillity of our minds, may reclaim the groſs ſenſualiſt, 
and one, who is not capable of being wrought upon by 


any worthier motive, Nor will he dwell on each of theſe 
4 conſiderations | 
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confiderations ſingly, but urge them all jointly, and enforce 
them with thoſe powerful and engaging ſanctions peculiar 
to the Goſpel inſtitution. | 
But as men are not apt to be duly affected with 
ene of a publick nature, ſo, beſides the general 
diſſuaſives from vice delivered from the pulpit, he will 
often find it neceſſary to employ private admonition and 
reproof, the management of which is perhaps the niceſt 
and moſt delicate part of the Miniſterial province. And 
therefore, leſt he ſhould exaſperate rather than correct, 
and inſtead of curing the malady render it more malignant, 
he will endeavour to adminiſter this unpalatable, and, 
generally ſpeaking, offenſive medicine, with the utmoſt 
prudence and caution, by attending to, and laying hold of 
the moſt favourable opportunities, which preſent them- 
ſelves; more particularly, the ſeaſons of ſickneſs, and days 
of adyerſity, when the mind is uſually in the beſt diſ- 
poſition, moſt open to inſtruction and advice, and moſt. ; 


fulbeptible of good and religious impreſſions. 


And he will be animated with the more zeal in the dif- 


charge of theſe ſeveral duties, when he reflects how much 
the Publick is intereſted in the ſucceſs of his endeavours to 
put a ſtop to evils, which are, in ſome meaſure, interwove 
with it's very frame and conſtitution. For 'tis a melan- 


. choly conſideration, that that circumſtance which renders 


this nation the admiration and envy of all others, 1 mean, 

the full and undiſturbed enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty, ſhould be productive of any evils to leſſen the value 
ol ſo great a bleſſing, or that any foul and polluted ſtreams. 


ſhould be derived from ſo fair and pure a ſource. But . 


certain it is, that through the high and miſtaken notions, = 
which ſome men entertain of liberty, and through the 
great tenderneſs of others not to make any the leaſt, and 


585 moſt diſtant encroachments upon it, many libertine 2205 
ciples, 
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ciples, and licentious practices have been introduced of 
late with too much boldneſs on one hand, and tolerated 

with too much lenity on the other. Now the weaker are 

the reſtraints of civil authority, and the greater are the 
relaxations of publick diſcipline, ſo much the more ſkilful 
ſhould be the addreſs, and the more earneſt the exhorta- 
tions of the ſpiritual Paſtor, that an inward ſenſe of duty, 
| and the ties of religion may work that reformation in the 
manners of the people, which is little to be * from 
7 other quarter. 

But though the abilities of the Cluny; when diſcreetly 

exerted, may be thus greatly conducive to the intereſt of 
religion and virtue, yet will they be little available to theſe 
good purpoſes, unleſs accompanied with innocency of life, 
and an unblameable and exemplary conduct. The truth 
is, the generality of mankind are more eager to put in 

practice what they ſee done, than what they are told tis 
their duty to do; and therefore the daily fight and influence 
of an uniformly good example will furniſh more conſtant 


and uſeful leſſons of inſtruction than the moſt ingenious = ; 


and elaborate diſcourſes delivered in publick, or the moſt 
prudent and ſeaſonable advice adminiſtered in private. It 
will moſt effectually recommend our moſt excellent reli- 
gion, diſplay the beauty of holineſs in the moſt engaging 
light, and make men enamoured with the graces and vir- 
tues of a Chriſtian converſation. And this is a way of 
advancing God's honour, and the credit of the Goſpel, 
which is equally i in every man's power. For though we 
may not, nor is it neceſſary we ſhould, all have abilities 
to diſtinguiſh us as writers for the Goſpel, yet we may all 
live for the Goſpel, and there is ſomething ſo divine and 
amiable in the life of the true Chriſtian, as will plead the 
cauſe of our religion with greater force and energy, than 
the moſt refined reaſonin 85 or the moſt commanding elo- 
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quence : for in ſuch a life Chriſtianity is, as it were, em- 
bodied and made viſible to the eyes of the beholders; and 
it only wants to be ſeen and known, in order to it's being 
admired and beloved. And therefore it is, that our Lord 
calls upon his Diſciples, 70 let their light fo ſhine before 
men, that they may fee their good a and glorify their 
| Father, which is in heaven. 
hus have enlarged, perhaps longer than your patience 
can well excuſe me, upon the ſeveral difficulties I at firſt 
| propoſed to conſider ; and though I am ſenſible that there 
are many more beſides thoſe which I have touched upon, 
yet theſe will, I hope, be ſufficient to prove the expedience 
and neceſſity of the two virtues recommended in my Text: 
Virtues, which muſt ever go hand in hand together, and 
like friendly allies, lend mutual aid and affiſtance to each 
other. For wiſdom, without i innocence, is nothing more | 


than deſigning ſubtlety and worldly cunning ; and inno- 


cence, without wiſdom, is little better than weak and 
childiſh ſimplicity : but when theſe two qualities are com- 


| bined together, they add a beauty and luſtre to each other, 


and conſtitute the amiable and goodly compound of harm- . 
leſs prudence, or virtuous diſcretion. 5 


It were eaſy, would the time permit me, to ſhew = 


3 large the danger of ſeparating them from two very plain 


and obvious examples. The Church of Rome, who has 1 8 
but little ſtudied the harmleſs diſpoſition of the dove, has 


done infinite diſſervice to the religion of Chriſt, by avail- 


ing herſelf only of the wiſdom of the ſerpent. And the 


intemperate proceedings and dangerous exceſſes of our 


modern Enthuſiaſts, ſo entirely ſubverſive of all eſtabliſhed 


decency and order, plainly prove what miſchiefs may be 
done, even by the profeſſion of ſuperior __— of piety. 
when devoid of Prudence and diſcretion, : 
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ages, has ſuccefſively raiſed up ſi 
advocates of our religion, and ſuch bright And. i Uuſtrious? Jon 
p terns of virtue and goodneſs. May there never; be . 
Woeanting ſuch ornaments to our Church, men as much! 
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